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SEVEN MORE REASONS 
WHY THE GREAT THEATRES OUGHT NOT TO SUCCEED 
AGAINST MR ARNOLD'S PETITION. 


SrncE writing our yesterday’s article on this subject, we have seen 
the report in the newspapers of the continuation of the arguments 
of counsel against Mr Arnold’s petition. Had we been aware that 
any gentleman at the Chancery bar would in candour have thought 
himself bound to confess the little amount of his information upon 
theatrical matters, compared with that of the ordinary readers of a 
newspaper (for such is the inference from one of the answers put 
to a question made by the Lord Chancellor), we should have 
entered upon the question at an earlier period, in the hope of 
facilitating its progress. But though changes of times bring all 
sorts of changes along with them, we have been so much in the 
habit of allowing ourselves to fancy every Templar a Templar of the 
days of Congreve and Wycherley, or at least, that every young law- 
yer, like a young Somers, Cowper, or Hyde, looked upon an 
acquaintance with such matters as a part of his litere humaniores, 
or the requisite universality of his stock of knowledge, that we no 
more thought of supplying the bar with information on such points 
than of reminding them of the unbounded varicty of subjects which 
they may be called upon to discuss. We do not say this in any spirit 
of disrespect towards the gentleman alluded to, who is probably an 
excellent lawyer of his standing in other respects; but out of regret 
at seeing the interest in theatrical subjects decline in any quarter; 
since nothing can do away with their importance, whether we con- 
sider the wide circle of knowledge the drama deals with, or the 
influence of theatres upon society. At the same time we have the 
pleasure of knowing, that one of the very best theatrical critics, and 
of the highest description, is a young lawyer whose practice at the 
bar promises to equal the knowledge he brings to bear upon it: 
and we should be surprised indeed, if the decision of the present 
Chancellor did not prove him equal or superior to his accomplished 
predecessors above-mentioned, in his ability to settle the question 
on the very broadest grounds. We do not assume that these must 
be our own; but we should certainly be greatly surprised, if in 
giving a different opinion from what we look for, his Lordship did 
not supersede those broad grounds by others still broader, and of 
still greater concern to the common welfare. 

The new arguments of the counsel amount to these; which we 
shall answer as we go :— 

1. That if the present renters of Drury Lane Theatre had sup- 
posed the possibility of Mr Arnold’s obtaining an extension of his 
license, they never would have thought of entering into their en- 
gagements. But this proves nothing, if the exclusiveness of the 
patent is in itself injurious to the public good and amusement. 
Otherwise, it mi-ht be as well argued, that if any persons had been 
laying out money in doing an expensive wrong,, nobody should 
propose to do a less expensive right. Nor in any point of view 
does a want of moral calculation, however remote, determine the 
rights of an arithmetical one. 

2. We are told that the share-holders of the two theatres 
“relied upon the word and good faith of his Majesty, George III, 
that no third theatre would be allowed :”—or to phrase it in the 
language of another report, that the word of that prince might be 
almost said to have been “ pledged and embarked in the mainte- 
nance of the present position of the theatres.” But to say nothing 
of the indiscretion of reminding us of all that may be said with 
regard to the good faith of this prince, what has the word of a 
king, who reigned in other times, to do with the necessities of the 
present,—or why is the opinion of George III on any point, to 
influence that of posterity? Besides, George the Third notoriously 
wished well to Mr Arnold; and we believe if he were living, he 
would wish him still better, both on account of the German and 
English Operas which he has brought out at the Lyceum, and for 
reasons (we do not say whether right or wrong), which he would 
think he had, to object to the present use of the patent. 

3. Lord Sidmouth, the Chamberlain in 1816, gave an opinion 
favourable to the present application of the great theatres; in 
consequence of which it is asked, “ what situation is theatrical 
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property placed in, if, after fourteen years, when all the circum- 
stances remained the same, the whole question was to be opened 
again, merely because there was a new Sovereign on the throne.” 
Why the natural situation in which all property is placed, which is 
of doubtful tenure,” more than doubtful management, and liable to 
modifications of times and manners. We have a great respect for 
the private character of Lord Sidmouth, however we differ with 
him in matters of public opinion; but as he is fallible on one point, 
he may be fallible on others; and as the decisions of government 
officers, under one particular system, are apt to be modified on all 
points ‘by considerations connected with that system, so it would 
be unreasonable to expect, that new views of policy would not 
occasion new views upon any other question. A “ new Sovereign”’ 
is much ! as we all know to our great pleasure. 

4. It is stated, that the great size of the winter theatres, and the 
other inconveniences complained of by the Solicitor-General, have 
nothing to do with the present question, which is said to “relate 
only to the performance of musical dramas and of ballets of action ;”’ 
and that for such performances the great size of the theatre is a 
positive advantage. But the anti-petitioners are bound, in the spirit 
of the question, to shew that their patent gave them a right to set 
up theatres as large as two or three others, and so hinder the 
increase of patents with the growth of the town. The great size 
of the theatres, though favourable to powerful singing like that 
of the Italians, is injurious to that expression of the countenance 
and goodness of acting which ought to be visible in fine performers 
of any kind. The patentees ought to prove, that they have a right to 
devote their theatres to sound and spectacle, or to monopolize the right 
without an entire devotion to it. And, as the Lord Chancellor 
observed, this question is thrown 7 to discussion with regard to 
the whole of its merits, and to the spirit of it as affecting the 
public, and not merely — the narrow grounds here assumed. 

5. Mr Arnold, though he obtained his license on the ground of 
affording encouragement to English composers and singers, is said 
not to have hitherto produced a single eminent English musician, or 
an approved musical work ; whereas the patentees, besides bringing 
out an immense number of performers, who have received the 
highest salaries, have produced “ upwards of fifty works of English 
musicians, with various success, since the year 1790.’ Yes; that 
is to say, nineteen years before Mr Arnold’s theatre was in exist- 
ence, and about two hundred years from the appearance of a thea- 
tre in Drury Lane. Most of the composers enumerated in the 
report, namely, Mazzinghi, Storace, Dibdin,; Arne, Shield, Linley, 
Jackson, and Bishop, flourished before the reign of the present 
managers,—all, indeed, but Bishop, and he, we believe, was a thea- 
trical composer before the Lyceum existed. The Lyceum has pro- 
duced the most admired English male singer that has appeared for 
along time—Mr H. Phillips. Miss Paton, the most celebrated 
female singers, came out at one of the smaller theatres; and Mr 
Arnold’s moderately sized stage has the credit of having brought 
into due popularity, the talents of one of our most interesting and 
affecting actresses—Miss Kelly. Theatres, like everything else, 
must have time. But”we refer to what we have said before on this 
head. The real question is, not merely whether Mr Arnold is to be 
allowed his musical theatre, but whether the great theatres are to 
monopolize music and everything else, at the seasons when the 
town is most desirous of entertainment, and when it must be 
at the mercy of their judgment, convenience, and creditors, 

6. There has been a considerable falling off in the receipts of the 
great theatres for the last thirty-five years, which the counsel for 
the patentees attribute to “the combined influence of religious 
feeling, the weight of taxation, and late dining hours.” We do not 
think that religion is to be taken into the account: for though 
methodism has been on the increase till of late, an unmethodistica] 
population has been encreasing also. The hours of dining have bad 
an influence, and the weight of taxation. But the deficiency of good 
plays and performers has been too much complained of by every- 
body, to be left out of the calculation ; and the feeling on this point has 
been aggravated by that very growth of rartra which otherwise 
tends to encrease the number of play-goers. e must with can- 
dour add, however, that this tendency does not immediately deve- 
lope itself; and we have no doubt that one of the very greatest 
causes of the decreased inclination for the theatres, observed up to 
a late period, has been owing to that spread of a love for books and 
music, which conspiring with the necessity of retrenchment has 
enabled people to find so much entertainment in their own homes. 
The, love, however, of theatrical entertainments, is reviving; or 
why should Mr Arnold wish torebuild his theatre, and so many 
theatres start up in different parts of the town? On what instinct 
is it also, that the great theatres are so afraid of Mr Arnold, if 
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Sheir merits are so obvious and exclusive with the public, and yet 
theatrical entertainments decline ? Is it not likely that his would 
be the ruined concern, amd not theirs? No; the truth is that they 
feel they should have to lower their pretensions, and that the pub- 
lic would ultimately get many good small winter theatres instead of 
two large bad ones. Their best way would be to produce at once 
nothing but opera and spectacle, and to let all the other theatres do 
as they please. Eventhis would not hinder a house a size smaller, 
from beatiag them even in opera; and we are convinced that if these 
enormous theatres, are not either entirely devoted to spectacle, or 
to opera singing for a certain portion of the year, like the King’s | 
Theatre, (which would be impossible perhaps for both) managers 
must still consent to be ruined, as their custom has been, or thetheatres 
must come down. ‘The reasonable progress of the age is no more 
to be hindered in this than in any other respect. Wherever a tem- 
porary license should be wanted, it would by some means or other 
be gained, upon the mere strength of its reasonableness; and before 
long such an increase of theatres could, and will, put an end to the 
monopoly, even if the wisdom of the Chancellor should not think fit 
to anticipate the blow, by recommending a deliberate acquiescence 
with circumstances. 

7. “ The Lord Chancellor.— What is the date of the last stock- 
iece produced at the large theatres—I mean a play that is acted 
requently—a rational comedy or tragedy, fit for the amusement of 

men and women? (4 laugh). 

Mr Harrison, after some hesitation, mentioned Lord Byron’s 
Werner aud Mr Milinan’s Fazio. 

The Lord Chancellor.— How long has Werner been acted ? 

Mr Harrison.—Three weeks. 
$The Lord Chancellor.— How long has Fuzio been acted ? 

Mr Harrison.—It was acted some years since, and is now repro- 

duced. 
= The Lord Chancellor.—Uow long is it since any play was pro- 
uced like the Schvol for Scandal, or the Rivals ? 

Mr Harrison said he attended so little to these matters that he 
was unable to afford his Lordship much information on the point. 

_ The Lord Chancellor.—Tias there been any play of the descrip- 
tion I have mentioned produced since 1804? 

Mr Harrison replied, that John Bull, a very popular play, had 

been produced and repeatedly acted since that period. 

The Learned Counsel afterwards said, that “ before he sat down 

he would read to their Lordships the titles of several stock- 

ieces produced since 1804, which had been handed to him since the 
yA Chancellor proposed the question. Their titles were as 
follow :—Speed the Plough; A Cure fur the Heart-Ache, by Mor- 





tou; The Heir at Law; the Poor Gentleman; The Wheel of For- | 
tune; The Iron Chest, by Colman; Brutus, by Mr Howard Payne; 
Firginius, by Mr Knowles; and Bertram, by Maturin.” 

Butinone of the comedies here mentioned are at all to compare | 


with the Schvol for Scandal or the Rivals, Fazio is a poor tragedy, 
founded on poor passions: and Werner, though with a powerful 
dramatic surprise in one part of it, is another. Wérginius, indeed, 
is a tragedy eminently and emphatically deserving the attention 
both of “men and women.” But it appears to us, that it 
is less the want of good plays which is to be complained of at the 





great theatres, than the inability to hear and see properly any plays 
at all. ‘The power to. create or even to improve dramatic talent, 
is perhaps not to he looked for, in any managers, however liberal 


or wealthy. An existing drama springs out of the nature of 
the times. Comedy is the flower of manners; tragedy of pas- 


sion and thought. The greatest era of tragedy in England was 
when the minds of people had been set frec, and their purposes 
invigorated, by the reformation. The most flourishing period of 
comedy, was when artificial manners were predominant, and the 
greatest things in people’s heads were the feathers in their caps. 
The mind of the age has been again shaken up by the revival of 
noble doctrines, by the diffusion of that knowledge of which his Lord- 
ship has been so eminent a promoter, and by the glorious example 
of the second French revolution, which has exhibited the social 
virtnes in a new and almost unhoped-for light, and given confidence 
to the noblest expectations. Ou all these accounts, and in common 
with every other improvement, the drama is likely to revive. At 
all events, a social feeling, including a love of the drama and de- 
Bchted to draw on the theatrical stock of our lively and illustrious 
acighbours, is rapidly an the increase, as may be seen by the in- 
creasing number of theatres and the pieces they produce. All the 
goods, intellectual as well as otherwise, of Europe, promise to be 
wterchanged; monopolies of all sorts are decried and thought 
vicious ; and the more widely the sphere of competitiou is thrown 
epen, the sooner will the best and worst things find their proper 
level,.and intellect in every shape maintain the rule it ought. 

-Mr Morris says, that if Mr Arnold is allowed to perform all the 
year, the theatre in the Haymarket should be allowed to perform 
too, . We need not add, that everything which has here been said 
in favour of Mr Arnold, applies with equal justice to Mr Morris. 
‘The poiut is, not that this or that person should succeed, but that 
equity should succeed, and that the spirit of the times should be 
forwarded, in a manner ‘equally conducive to its necessities and 
tranquillity. . 
2, oes 
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CHAT AND M ISCELLANIES. 








Tueatrical Riva_ries.—It is curious, that Drury Lane Theatre 
at one time used to complain of the expensive splendours of an 
elder sister house, then existing in the present Dorset street, 
Strand. The following lines in one of Dryden’s prologues are a 
hit at the great rival. 

We, broken bankers, half destroyed by fire, 
With our small stock to humble roofs retire; 
Pity our loss, while you their pomp admire. 
For fame and honour we no longer strive, 
We yield in both, and only beg—to live ; 
Unable to support their vast expence, 

Who build and treat with such magnificence, 
That like the ambitious monarchs of the age, 
They give the law to our provincial stage. 
Great neighbours enviously promote excess, 
While they impose their splendour on the less. 


Riva Sincers.—Dr Arne was once asked by two vocalists of 
Covent Garden Theatre, to decide which of them sung the best. 
The day bei»g appointed, both parties exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and when they had finished, the Doctor, addressing the 
first, said, “ As for you, sir, you are the worst singer I ever heard 
in my life.” “ Ah, ah! sir,’ said the other, with an air of 
triumph, “I knew I should win my wager.” “ Stay, sir,” says the 
Doctor, “ I have a word to say to you before you go,—as for you, 
sir, you cannot sing at all.” 


CoLonies WEAKEN THE Parent Srate.—It is in the politic as 
in the human constitution; if the limbs grow too large for the 
body, their size, instead of improving, will diminish the vigour of 
the whole. The colonies should always hear an exact proportion 
to the mother country; when they grow populous, they grow 
powerful, and by becoming powerful, they become independent also. 
Thus subordination is destroyed, and a country swallowed up in the 
extent of its own dominions.— Goldsmith. 


Worvpty Eccvesiastics.—The worldly‘ecclesiastic cries, “ No 
innovations [reformations he means, and reformations he dreads] 
in the Church. They will produce disturbances.” He is pretty 
sure of this fact, for he intends to produce disturbance by opposing 
every salutary proposal. Yet we know that Christianity was an 
innovation upon Heathenism—the Protestant Religion upon Popery. 
The reformers of states and churches, the deliverers of mankind 
from tyranny and bigotry, the friends of buman nature, the prime 
benefactors of our world, thought it worth while to risk a temporary 
disturbance for a lasting advantage —J. B., 1775. 

Pensioners.—If the nation is to be plundered, it would be 
some comfort to think that the spoil was divided among the de- 
serving, if it might be supposed any deserving person would be 
concerned in plundering his poor indebted country. But it is too 
notorious, that Courts reward ‘according to a different system of 
morales from that which the ancient philosophers, prophets, and 
apostles taught: which makes Dr Johnson’s definition of the word 
Pension appear but too! accurate, viz. ‘ Pay given to a state-hire- 
ling for treason to his country !”” 

Common-PLaAce Novets.—That class of fictitious works called 
novels, though much “more like real life than the romances which 
preceded them, is yet full of lucky incidents and adventures, which 
are introduced as the chief means towards the ultimate success. A 
young man without fortune, for instance, is precluded from making 
his addresses to a young female in a superior situation, whom he 
believes not indifferent to him, until he can approach her with such 
worldly advantages as it might not be imprudent or degrading for 
her to cast alook upon. Now how is this to be accomplished ? 
Why, I suppose by the exertion of his talents in some practicable 
and respectable department; and perhaps the lady, besides, will 
generously and spontaneously condescend to abdicate, from par- 
tiality to him, some of the trappings and luxuries of rank. You 
really suppose this is the plan? I am sorry you have so much less 
genius than a novel-writer.- This young man has an uncle, who has 
been absent many years, nobody knew where, except the young 
man’s lucky stars. During his absence, the old man has made a 
large fortune, with which he returns to his native land, at a time 
most opportune for every one but a highwayman, who, attacking him 
in a road through a wood, is frightened away by the young hero, 
who happens to come there at the instant to rescue and recognise 
his uncle, and to be in return recognised and made the heir to as 
many thousands as the lady or her family could wish. Now what is 
the intended impression of all this on the reader’s mind? What if 
he certainly Aave no uncle in any foreign fortune-making country ? 
But there are rich old gentlemen who are uncles to nobody Is 
our novel-reader to reckon on it as a likely and desirable chance, 
that one of these, just after returning from the Indies with a ship- 
load of wealth, shall be set upon by a highwayman ; and to take it 
for certain that in that case, he, the novel-reader, shall have the 
luck to come to the very spot in the nick of time, to send the das- 
tard robber galloping off, to make an instant and entire seizure of 
the old gentleman’s affections, find himself constrained to go and 
take a present share of the opulence, and the heirship of the whole, 
and have his patron to join his pleading that Amelia, or Alicia, or 
Cecilia (as the case may be), may now be willirg and be permitted 





to favour his addresses ?—Fuster’s Essays. 
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painter with the greatest scorn, at length challenges his brother 








THE PLAY-GOER. (while the family stend round in horror), threatens to shoot him- 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN ‘THE EXAMINER. | self, and finally rushes out in order to throw himself in the river. 
seiieicnaiiiide at uae amet In horror, despair, and remorse, the now converted misanthrope 

Davry Lans.—The Jealous Wife.—Deaf as a Post.—And the Pantomime. sinks to the earth and calls upon the Aing af the dips for assise- 


Covent Garven.—CinderellasAnd the Pantomime. ance. His prayer, after a while, is heard ; Astragalus re-appears im 
Apetpa, | his own shape; and the reader may guess the rest, 
Hap we been aware of the fine moral contained in the new piece| There is a little underplot, not quite worthy of the other, in 
which was brought out here last night, called The Aing of the Alps which a drunken coal-burner (Reeve) is made to lose his little 
and the Misanthrope, we should have waived our gallantry towards | boy in a forest. One of the benevolent spirits of Astragalus comes 
the Olympic, and gone there first ; for though in general we do not | his assistance, and upon a promise that he will abide by a certain 
like to have a moral thrust in our faces, especially if thete be vice | Condition, undertakes to see the child restored. He promises: the 
in it (which is not seldom the case), yet the one inculcated by this condition is, that he shall become sober. He pronounces it “hard,” 
new piece is so truly deserving of the name, so undogmatical, so | but undertakes it, and regains his boy. The truth of the supposed 
good-natured, as well as enforced in so very new and surprising a | circumstance is here sacrificed to a pleasantry, or to the moral 
manner, that everybody is interested in giving it precedence. It is | lesson. No parent would think any condition hard, by which a 
a comment, but a very genial one, upon the wish expressed by the lost child could be restored. The difficulty of a drunkard’s refor- 
poet that heaven would give us the power mation however is thus exhibited with an extreme force. 
To see ourselves as others see us. There is another striking lesson still to be mentioned. The 

Bishop Tayxor informs us, that when he passed a bad man, he | character of a dumb man is introduced, for the purpose of showing 
used to say, “There goes my wicked self:” which was a very good | the violent passions generated by any extreme accident of difference 
and Christian speech for a bishop, but still left the speaker at a | from the rest of mankind, and the necessity of treating it kindly. 
genteel distance, and perhaps did not always do justice to the pas- | We did not thoroughly see this part; but such we suppose to be 
senger. The piece before us makes a violent, bad-tempered man | the inference. What we did see of it was excellently performed 
behold, in the person of another, his mistaken self,—wistaken, | by Mr O. Surrn, who has more in his face and acting than we were 
because he had thought others wicked when they were not so, This | aware of. His heavy mode of speaking is not in his favour. 
is a higher strain of Christian philosophy than the bishop’s. Upon the main plot, and upon all concerned in it, we have 

John Rappelkoff, a retired bookseller (these German authors have | almost unqualified praise to bestow. The German author, Mr 
long got rid of Tory distinctions in tragedy !) has acquired a morbid | Ferpixanp Raimunp, whose name we become acquainted with 
suspicion of all about him, in consequence of some ungrateful decep- | for the first time through the medium of the play-bill, and whese 
tions he has experienced from others. His first wife deceived him. | original piece unJer the title of “ Alpenksnig’”’ (The Alp-King) is 
He thinks his second is like her. He thinks his daughter leagued | stated to have been produced at -Viewna with “ extraordinary 
with her: he suspects his brother; he hates a young painter who | success,” is evilently a writer of mo common cast of mind. 

















wishes to become his son-in-law; and he fancies that his servant | The plot is a new invention, as far as we remember. Misan- 
intended to murder him. He leaves home in loathing and despair | thropy has been described before, and its self-love retorted upon it ; 
and hastens into a mountain solitude. Astragalus, King of the | hypochondria might with reason have been allowed to effect 
Alps, a benevolent spirit, takes pity on the poor man; aud assuming more than it does, though perhaps net upon a man undisciplined 
the form of a hunter, obtains his acquaintance by his blunt manners, | with intellectual pursuits; but the enabling him to discern the 
and endeavours to reason him out of his misanthropy. Rappelkoff | thoughts of others, was a happy hit, worthy of a resort to super- 
is not to be convinced. Astragalus tells him, that his opinions are | natural means; digaus vindice nodus ; and the process is excellently 
owing in great measure to his own defects; that self-love, as contrived and performed. The household scenes are highly 
well as. misfortune, blinds him; and that others are not what | striking, and calculated to go home to many a bosom. Rappelhoff 
he takes them for, nor he himself quite so good as he supposes. | is not a mere gloomy, frowning misanthrope, always talking in one 
The Misanthrope is not convinced. The spirit then appears in his humour, like the man in the Stranger. The author was wiser than 
own shape, kingly, and with his clouds about him ; and the solitary, Kovzenug, and has made him full of jests as well as taunts. He 
in the dangers of a tempest, and the visitations of supernatural beings, | describes himself as being naturally of a mirthful disposition, and his 
undergoes the hard lessons of physical and mental suffering. Even mirth has not forsaken him in the very thick of his melancholy ; 
these do not convert him. His benevolent and pertinacious moni- | which is a point of nature, at once consolatory and affecting. Then 
tor then tells him, that he shall change shapes with his brother ; | the author has very pleasingly as well as naturally made the female 
that his brother shall be taken for himself, and vice versa ; and that | part of the family equally aware of Ruppelkoff’s mistakes and his 
being thus put into a state not to be imposed upon, he shall finally merits. They suffer bitterly on his account ; but we do not cease 
be made sensible of his error. The spirit then himself takes the | to love people, merely because we suffer for them. If they have 
shape of Ruppelhoff, Rappelkoff that of the brother ‘(who does | good hearts, we suffer sith them also, and continue to love them. 
not otherwise appear); and the latter returning home to put The gross clown of a servant, who has no tincture of knowledge, 
the experiment to the test, finds everything just as the spirit had | is the only persqu_ who entertains a thoroughly bad opinion of his 
described it. The wife laments to her fancied brother-in-law her | master; which is a mistake of the true vulgar sort, and admirably in 
husband’s disappearance; tht daughter is bitterly grieving ; the young | character. Mr Buckstong performs this part very well. Mrs Yares 
painter, her suitor, says he would have done anything to gain Rappel- 


is natural and affecting, as usual, in the daughter ; Reeve surprised 
hoff’s good will; and all express the greatest pity and regard for him, us by exhibiting real touches of pathos when he regains his child 
except the servant; who startles him by describing him as a very (and yet perhaps we ought not to say so, for what a fund of feel- 
devil, a fellow of a horrible temper who makes everybody wretch- ing is there not in almost every bosom, especially where there is 
ed,—a perfect “ household fiend.” Rappelkoff is not convinced | imagination to help it)? Marnews highly interested, but did not 
at once: he at first still doubts his wife; he is astonished | surprise us, by shewing a natural and serious vein of feeling in the 
and mortified, yet not convinced, by the servant; he cannot , midst of his gibes and jokes; for anybody may sce by his face, 
bear the sight of the painter; but the unaffected sorrow of his that he is a man of sensibility. But Yares astonished us 
daughter, aided by her likeness to himself, makes a deep impression _ by his admirable and almost startling personation of Maruews. 
upon him; and this is completed by the appearance of his In walk, manner, voice, gesture, and very countenance, it is as near 
brother in his own likeness, who begins displaying his suspicions |to a JSac-simile as the difference of two persons can make it. His 
and bad temper in the most violent way, treats wife, daughter, and look seemed withered on the sudden,—at least altered from its 











‘greater look of robustness to one more used and sensitive. He has 
the same peculiar voice, modified by the turn of the mouth; the 
same restless energy; the same vitality of the head and body 


very Matuews, that Matuews himself, when he looks in the glass 
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triumphing over the weaker extremities: in short, it is so much the 


of the other’s face, seems with difficulty to control his surprise ; and 
the audience break out into repeated manifestations of delight. 

Now here is a piece which is far superior to the common run of 
the novelties at the Great Theatres, and which affords another 
reason why there should be no patent monopolies. 

We ought not to have omitted, that the making the King of the 
Alps a benevolent spirit, instead of the usual grim piece of ma- 
lignity, is another instance of the author’s refinement, and an | 
evidence of wise insight into the powers and operations of nature, 
even in their most awful shapes. eS 








4 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tue verses written in a lady's diary, speedily. 

The letter of Mr J. T. is received with thanks, 

The Correspondent who has pleasantly pointed out some critical blunders 


in a certain periodical publication, is informed, that we do not wish to 
trouble ourselves with attacking the Editor, as long as he abstains from 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 
Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, Angellina, Rose, and S. Barnett. 
Astragal 





lus, Mr Y ATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &¢. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Sebastian, Gre; , and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Franzel, MrCharles. Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS.Smith. 2nd do. Mr V. Webster. 
Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr BucksTong). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night),— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—1V. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VI]. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 





attacking us. We believe the rozue got the start of us once, the other 
day, in a kind of side manner ; but we shall let the score be in his favour, 
till he “ aggravates ;” when he shall be paid double. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Lord Byrron’s Tragedy of 

hairageie OR THE INHERITANCE. 
ted by Mr Macreapy.) 
Josephine, Mrs F we cit, Ida Stralenheim, Miss FAUCIT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 

Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC.Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 

Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 








i 


ta the course of the Evening, H. Marschner’s Overture to “‘ Der Vampyr,’ and | 


Lindpainter’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Vampyr.” 


After which, a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
tae A from the French, by Mr Poot.) 
Miss Knibbs, UCIT. Mr Humphries, Mrs C. JONES. 
Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER 
Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
{By Mr W. Barrymore.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNEIT and BASEKE., 
Retoem, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 


Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES. 


To-morrow, The Brigand; the Illustrious St Stranger; and the Pantomjme. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


The Tragedy of 
FAZIO. - 
{By Mr Miv_man.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Bianca, (6th time) Miss F. KEMBLE. Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 
Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, "Mr Parr Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr ¥ ears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crurapton. 


Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS, Overture by F iedrich Kuhlau, 


which, 
THE you THE UL QUEEN. 
Christine, Miss E. TREE. Emma, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Count d@’Oxensteirn, Mr F. MATTHEWS. Frederick Bury, Mr ABBOTT. 
Steinberg, Mr WRENCH. Officer, Mr Irwin. 





Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr FaRLey.} 
The Overture and a by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Openin r Peakks.} Characters b: 
7 Nr PAK ER and and Mr KEELE EY. ad 

Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—Ill. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. ays The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s 


ever the Menai.—X. 
Globe Hotel and C ae Shop.—XII. A Market.—XI11. Windsor Park and Castle. 


Gabor, Mr COOPER, 


Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING. | 


Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


Keep.—VIl. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—-V III. ka Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 
The Pool—lower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The a 


Old Ship Inn, W epping.— -XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE. 
(From M. Scrise’s “ BaiseR Au PoRrevr.’’) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZAWALTER, 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 

| After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 

THE GRENADIER. 

Fanny Belton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, to be called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE., 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER. Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond. Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget. Capt. Cape, Mr W. VINING. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 

OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[Adapted from a burlesque of CoumAnN’s, by Mr Puancue and Mr C, Danesg.} 
| Previous to which, an Ove rture, by J. N. Hummel. 





Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
| Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMO ITALS- OLYMPIC REVELLERS 
Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Mies Stuart, 
| Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, | Momus, Mr D. Smith, 


} --——--— -—— ---— ——- — 


SURREY THEA’ r RE, 


The Play, entitled 
THE STRANGER. 
[By Korzesug. 

Mrs Haller, Miss M. C. POOLE, (he r 2nd appearance) 
| Countess W intersein, Miss Scott. Charlotte, Mrs Vale 

Savoyard, (with a Song) Miss SOMERVILLE. The Stranger, Mr OSB ALDISTON. 
Baron Steinfort, Mr D, Pitt. Peter, Mr]Vale. 
Francis, Mr C. Hill. Tobias, Mr Gough. 

The Stranger’s Children, M. and E. Clarke. 





Count Wintersein, Mr Honor. 
Solomon, Mr Williams, 
The Count’s Son, Master Carbery. 


After which, a Drama, entitled 
THE DIAMOND ARROW. 
[By W. T. Monerirr.} 

Lucille, Miss SOMERVILLE. Dame Lodoline Fontaine, Mrs VALE. 
Mons. Fontaine, Mr VALE. Mons. Anselm, Mr Young. Courier, Mr Lee. 
Hilaire, Mr Edwin. 

To conclude with a new Drama, from Scrise, entitled 
BARON TRENCK. 

[By Mr Ospacuiston. 

Countess of Hulsdorff, Mafeme Simon. Countess of Lewemberg, Miss Rumens. 
Victorine, Miss SOUMBRVILLE 
The Count ot Linsdonn, Mr Gough. Major Mufiledorf, Mr D. Pitt. 
Frederick, Baron de Trenck, MrOSBALDISTON. Augustus, Mr Edwin. 
Boltzhelm, Mr Almar. Francois Bassontrompdorf, with a Comic Song, Mr C. Hill. 





Cosure Tueatrre. —Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Harlequin Silver Penny—Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw. 

Sapier’s Weis Tuearre.—Harlequin and Mother 
Goose—A Deed of Blood—The 
ye iis after ang. 








—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she } Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


arrives off Brighton, and the [llumination.—XV. The ‘Triumphal Arch, Erected in 


honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on Aw 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St P: 
imtended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 


30, 1830. 


Guildhall as fitted a for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 


Grove and Magic Palace 
To-morrow, The Romance of a Day; the Omnibus; and the Pantomime. 


’s, as it was J. 


parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
CHaprpeL—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
Marsu, 145 


165 Regent street ; J.Figtp, 16 Air street, Piccad.lly ; 
at Epers’s Library, Od 


Oxford : street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; 





| Bond street ; ‘and by all Bookesellers and Newsmen, 
C, and W, Reyngxt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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